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ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Abciest Hebiebw Seai.— At a meeting of the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society, held on the 
12th of January the Rev. J. Scott Porter presented to the Society a wax impression, which had been forwarded 
to him by Dr. Wilson, of Edinburgh, Honorary Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries, of Scotland. The impression 
is taken from a bronze matrix of a round seal, found, not long since, in ploughing a field, at Arthur's seat, in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and which is curious from containing a Hebrew inscription. The impression has, in 
the central part, a turbaned head in profile, and facing the left; with a branch of the almond-tree j while round 
the edge is the 'following legend, as he reads the letters, in the Rabbinical Hebrew character :— 

The letters are grouped, and divided with points as above; and, if furnished with vowels, See., in. the usual manner, 
would read — 

Sh'kMO BAB YiTBCHAK-Am'a'MOS : EL1E YK&AT. 

of which the literal English translation is— 

" Solomon, son of Isaae-Amamos : these are his tapestries." 
Mr. Porter conceived that the bronze matrix was a seal used by a Jewish manufacturer, of the above name, 
for authenticating the produce of his looms ; just as the linen seals are employed, by the merchants in this neigh, 
bourhood, to distinguish their respective fabrics: the only difference being, that, in tie latter case, the seals are out 
in relief, so as to make a stamp upon the cloth with coloured ink, while the matrix is cut in intaglio, to make an im- 
pression in was. He thought there could be little "doubt that the letters which he read, " Am'amos," denoted the family 
name of Isaac and his son; perhaps the same that was home by the celebrated critic and scholar, Sixtinus Amama, 
who taught Hebrew at the Universities of Oxford and Franequer in the early part of the 17th century — the Jews 
being accustomed to take the family names which are common in the countries where they reside. Of Isaac 
Amamos, however, or his son Solomon, he had been abla to find no mention many work in his possession. The 
last word in the inscription is not found in the proper or biblical Hebrew : he had little doubt that it is intended 
to express the Latin word vela (with which it accurately corresponds, letter for letter), the suffix pronoun, signify- 
ing "lis, " being appended. The word thus viewed might signify, according to the different meanings of the latin 
word, sail-cloffis, or women's veils, or curtains ; he had preferred the last meaning, because he found that the Jewish 
Rabbis, in their writings, often speak of the great curtain of the temple, by the term velon, Latin, velum. Various 
other interpretations of the Inscription had been proposed, with none of which he could concur. M. Meyer, a learned 
Jew, of Germany, reads and translates — " Solomon, the son of Mabhi Isaac, Almamies" (the Collector or Distributor 
of Taxes ?),"t7iese" (or God:) "7iis memory be blesseiF' But M. Meyer admits, that, "according to his explanation, 
there remains a letter of which he cannot make amy thing." And any reader will perceive that the whole inscription, 
thus interpreted, makes no sense at all. Accordingly, M. Meyer subjoins, as agloss, " This is Solomon, son of Isaac 
Ahnaames : Ms memori/le Messed !" which iscontrary to grammar. D.Liston,Esq„ Professor of the Oriental Languages, 
in the University of Edinburgh, explains the legendas signifying — " God caused Solomon, the son. of Isaac, to bear 
the Government." But there is no word in the inscription which can possibly signify " the Government/' and the 
last word, velav, is left altogether unexplained. Moreover, this interpretation would make Solomon a prince or 
sovereign: at the very least a prime minister. Who then was he ? No such personage is known. Another oriental 
scholar takes the fifth and sixth words as merely numeral notes : the fifth denoting in numbers, 66 ; the sixth, either 
53, 53, or 54 : the uncertainty arising from the doubtfulness of two of the characters in the last word. The sum 
of course, must be 118, 119, or 120. But take what date we please that was in use among the Jews, these indications 
lead to nothing. Dr. John Forbes translates, " Solomon son of Isaac, if God has haded thee mih benefits, take 
thy rest !" There is nothing, however, to express " benefits s" and the other words, however read, cannot bear the 
meanings thus assigned. Mr. Porter stated, that he had called the attention of the Society to this subject, how- 
ever unimportant, in the hope of inducing persons who might have such relics in their possession, or know of their 
existence, to present them, or at least impressions of them, to the Belfast Museum, where they would be carefully 
preserved, properly catalogued, and always available for the purposes of science. He alluded to the benefits which had 
already resulted from the labours of Mr. Getty, in collecting and describing the ancient Chinese Porcelain Seals, found 
in the bogs of Ireland; and trusted that all the members would endeavour to forward such researches to the utmost 
of their power. 
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[Mr. Porter is desirous of subjoining to the foregoing statement, that some uncertainty hangs over a few of the Hebrew 
characters, the engraver having apparently been careless or unskilful. Ho baa given what ho conceives tho simplest 
and best interpretation. The word which he reads " Am'amas," may, perhaps, denoto " Al-maames," — tho second 
character being often, used as a contraction for the letters Aleph and Lainedli : tho samo character occurs again in 
the last word bat one; but there it can only stand for a simple AUpli. The first and last letters of tho last word, 
which he has interpreted as Vans, are, by others, taken to bo Zayim ; the last is, by one scholar, considered to 
he a Htm final. He cannot he surprised if other critics reject ins explanations.] 



TTspr/BijisiniD Letter or Jebemy Taylob. — Sib, the following letter from tho celebrated Jeremy Taylor, 
Bishop of Down and Connor, I have reason to believe has never yet been published j you will, therefore, probably 
give it a place in your pages. 

Tour obedient servant, 

J. HUIiANP SMITH. 



XTiMBOEOtroir, Oaf air 22, 1GG0. 

Sir, — I first give you many thankes for your very great civilities to me at Carricforgas. If I live & he able, 
I will requite your kindnesse or publiklcy confesso my debt, if I bo unable to make an equal ratumo. Next, I 
returns you ray hoarty thankes for the communicating to mo notice of your lato intercourse. Your letter to 
the Commissioners was prudent & well penn'd, & I hopo will produce a faire answer, & authority to you to 
secure his Majestie's peace & just Royalties. Yonr zoale of duty to tho King & bis just government will doe 
yon honour & great regard amongst all wise & good men; and I am confident you will manage it prudently, 
and without detriment to any man, I pray give my service to your good bedfellow, and my thankes for enduring 
so niuch trouble from me, and. doing me so much kindnesse. I pray toll Mr. Dobhos that his letter was very 
welcome to me; & that I fchinke he is upon the right point: if his tenants take tho oath of supremacy, it is 
not onely according to law; but much for thepublicko peace, and his owno interest amongst his tenants an much 
as peace & unity of opinion amounts to. The Covenant which they pretend is so far from escuaahlg their not 
taking the oath of supremacy that it is 'thou.' sin, & they are bound to repent of it, & nsk pardon of God & 
. the King. Commend my service & respects, I pray, to Mr. Maior and Capt. Linden. 

I pray give great charge to your kinsman John Twig, to be diligent, dutiful, willing to doe anything that 
may helpe, & to be humble, and I intend to try him for a quarter of a yenro, and see how he does. Sr, 1 wish 
you all happinesse, and remain 

Tour very thankful & affectionate friend, 

Jeb. Taylor, 

Wunonsis. 
I heard yesterday from my Lord Cawfield, who ib very right : and vory careful of his charges, & will give very 
good account of it ere long. 

If you can spare the nurse's son-in-law for two or three days to come & see his father, it is much desir'd horo by 
his relations. 

(Addressed) 
To my very worthy friend Captaino Charles Twig, Governor of his Majestie's Garrison of Cameforgus. — 
hasten this. 

(Endorsed) 
The Bishop of Dowue, his Lr. of ye 32«i of Sbf.— 60. 

New Wobk ok Ibish Ecoiesiasmoai, Seam.— %t*Ma Eooteslaa Mibertdcae Ittmtrata. The Episcopal and 
Capihilar Seals of t/ie Irish Cathedral Olmrahes Ilhtitrated.—Vmlm this title Mr, Richard CaultUud 1ms just 
published, at Cork, the first number of n. work of considerable interest to the student of Irish Eccloainstioiil Antiquities. 
It contains descriptions of the seals of Cashol and Emly, and is carefully illustrated by plates, representing seals 
of various dates; some of them vory aneiont. Tho introductory remarks nro curious ; and as we are informed that 
Mr. Caulfield has paid very minute attention to this department of Antiquities, tho succeeding numbers will, no 
doubt, bring to light many interesting particulars. 

Ibish VnxaABiBMS. or Speech.— It is so common a habit with many persons to goncludo that tho peculiarities 
of pronunciation and modes of expression, in tho English language, as spoken in Ireland, nre all rasontially vulgar 
and provincial, that jt may, perhaps, ho to them a matter of surprise to be told that many " vulgarities " holong to 
the Augustan period of English literature; that they havo como down to us from tho time of Elizabeth, when the 
great mass of the native Irish first learned the language of tho sister country. In truth, the Irish peasantry having 
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once learned the vernacular English of that period, have never lost it to this day: hence, it has often been truly 
observed, thafi in Ireland, the English language is purer and better spoken than by the natives of Engla nd 
themselves. 

Among many other instances, the placing of the accent on the second syllable of the word " contrary," is to be 
found in Spencer's description of the Temple of Venus. Speaking of Love and Hate, he says, they were— 

"Begotten of two fathers of one mother, 
Tho 1 of aontrary natures each to other." 
The word " beholden," signifying " under an obligation," is now scarcely ever used ; yet, in Shakspeare's " Jnlins 
Cajsar," we find the line — 

" For Brutus' sake I am beholden, to yon." 
The word "posy," is rarely used, except by the children of the poor, to express a " bouquet,'' or hunch of 
flowers; yet it is but a slight alteration from one applied thus, from the custom of combining flowers so as to form 
a significant expression, then termed "poesy." 

In the second part of the Play of King Henry VI., Eleanor, Duchess of Glo'ster, says to Queen Margaret — 
" Could I come near thy beauty with my nails, 
I'd set tmf ten convmandments in your face." 
This phrase, which one would now think more suitable to a fisherwoman than a lady of rank, was common to many 
of the dramatists, who wrote before the date of this play. Thus, in the " four P.'s," about 1569 — 
"Now ten times I beseech him that hie sits, 
Thy wife's £ com. may serche thy five wits." 
And, again, in the play of " Westward Hoe," in 1657 — 

" Tour harpy has set his ten commandments on my hack." 
These &Te but a few of the numerous examples that might be adduced to shew that many of our so-called 
" vulgarisms" are but so many proofs that we draw our language from the " purer well of English undefiled," — 
of Sidney, Spencer, Shakspeare, Milton, and their contemporaries. 

J. H. S. 



Q, U E E I B S. 

Debivatkot cm NAMES. — " Can any Irish scholar, amongst your readers, furnish a derivation of the name 
* Garmoyle,' found in charts of the Clyde and of Belfast Lough ? I have often asked the question, hut never 
received a satisfactory reply. It is nearly the only Celtic term remaining in use in Belfast harbour ; unless 
' Haussins,' said to be the name of a part of Garmoyle, be also derived from the same ancient language. 

H. P." 

" The rock of ' Carnaleagh ' was often mentioned in some late legal trials at Belfast, as a boundary in several 
Patents. It is situated near Crawfordsburn. Can any one give information respecting this spot> and its name ? 

B. B." 

Oghams. — " In Chaucer's ' Miller's Tale,' where he describes ihe magical apparatus belonging to ' bendy 
Nicholas,' the scholar, whose 



Was turned for to lerne astrologie, 
the following lines occur ; and, as they contain a word, which seems to me in some way or other connected with 
0^ ham, or Bunic inscriptions, I beg, through the medium of your Journal, to ask information on the subject from 
some of your more learned correspondents. The linos are 

' His almageste, and bokes gret & smale, 
His astrolabre, longing for his art, 
His Augrim-stones, layin faire apart, 
On shelves couched at his beddes bed.' 

Sehex." 



